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in the seven hundred thousand villages in which 90 per cent of the population of
India live. One of the unfortunate effects of the artificially high scale of salaries and
fees paid to Government servants and the members of the learned professions is to dis-
courage educated young man from living the life of tha villager. But there are hopes
that the scale will' he reduced in the not distant future to one more commensurate
with the economic position of the population and to one which they can afford:
f Doubtless there are in the younger portion   of my   audience men   and women who
will one day serve the country in a larger spere   whether   as legislators or as   Mem-
bers of Parliamentary cabinets or as administrators of   provinces.   It is an honourable
ambition and under the new constitution there will be   many   more   opportunities for
such service than were open to me when I entered the   public   service over 39 years
years ago.   Inspite of the problem of unemployment, to the   solution of which a   dis-
tinguished citizen of these provinces has made a  valuable   contribution, which I   trust
will soon materialise In concrete measures on the  part  of   the state, you live on spa-
cious times.   You will have opportunities of   command, of leadership    and of initiating
measures of great public amelioration.   In my time all   that   I was officially taught to
adopt as the rule of my official life was a spirit of contended subordination to Govern-
ment, a lesson which I am afraid I learnt  rather   imperfectly.     How   profound   has
been the change in the public life of India can be gauged   from the fact that a learn-
ed judge in the part of India in which I then  served   ruled   from   the ^Bencli   that
there could be no lawful occassion for a political speech   in India,   You live in better
and happier times.   To you I should lite, if I might   do so without   presumption, t to
say a few words of counsel.   Make up your mind that   when you    enter   active  life,
you will remove in so far as it may lie in your   power, the one   signal failure of our
University Education.   The whole spirit of that   education   should ^have   taught   the
men of my generation to lay aside the communal  prejudices   that divide the   country
and prevent fulfilment of our national aspirations.   Bat we   failed   to learn the lesson.
You, brought up in a more liberal atmosphere, may be able to succeed where we have
failed.   Make up your mind that you will   not   sell  your   national   heritage   for   the
neshpots of small personal ambition.   The active   life of'   the   world   is   the   greatest
school of education, but the race for its prizes is apt   to taint the generous   emotions
of youth.
If I am asked what have been the greatest contributions to the art of public
administration made by Great Britain in India, I should say that they are
the principles of the independence of the judiciary, of the independence and
impartiality of the permanent civil service, and of the independence of those charged
with the duty of auditing public accounts. It is usually alleged of the nations
of the Bast that they are so unused to the principles of a free and demo-
cratic administration that the Ministers, when placed in power expect a complete
surrender of judgment and a servile obedience on the part of their services. It is
for you, particularly those trained in the department of political science, to see that
under provincial autonomy the existing British traditions are continued and
strengthened.
But a University is like a nation.   It   is   made   up   a different kinds ^and condi-
tions of men.   There must be amongst you at least   some   whose   inclinations do not
favour an active participation in   public   life   and  who would rather dedicate them-
selves to the pursuit of leaning and research in some   branch of knowledge, whether
literature, art, philosophy, history   or   physical   and   natural science.   These are the
salt of University life and provision should be made   for such in any proper scheme
of University organisation.   These men are the   heirs   of the learning of ^all the ages
and are its trustees for future generations.   They have walked under   Attic   Skies in
the city of the Violet Crown, in the groves of Academe   they have listened unseen to
those immortal dialogues of which Plato has left us a record. They have in the cloistered
iraB&jOj Sarnath, learnt the eternal varities   from the lips of him who gave up his palace
fcomirhe search of that truth which   eludes   ordinary   mortals.   They   have  haunted
tke^ro^ers% of Cordova and drunk of the wisdom  of the wisest and noblest of the
Saracen Taee-, Abdur Kahman, the Great.   They   have  mixed unseen with the learned
men wlom-bia son^ HaMm II,   assembled   round   him   with a large tolerance which
Knew n<y <l$fection x>f race or faith, true precursor of our own Akbar, one of the most
illustrious names in, all   our   history.   The   applause of listening   senates is not for
them to command.  They are not privileged to read their history in   a nation's eyes.
But they havegazed oo the bright   countenance   of   Truth  in the quiet and still air
studies;-.Perils they have chosen the better part